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CROSS CURRENTS. found so much pleasure in her society. It seemed 
the peculiar life work of this little woman to keep 
sunshine round some domestic hearth. Mrs. Fel- 
ce ee an pe | lowes permitted her to leave home on this occasion 
South id d a summons to join Mrs. Stanmore in | from purely selfish considerations, because Mrs. 
to be nsington. The excursion to Bellerive was | Stanmore made the visit turn to her advantage, 
: repeated, and Hope had promised to be again ,and Mr. Fellowes more reluctantly, because ho 

h coke at oe for the romage’ Though - | could not help it. 
0 velty was wanting, she was not the On one of the brightest days of May, midway in 
less willing to go, because she knew that Ada Lester | the merry month, Hope's a nenelling ae 
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ments completed, she was driven by her stepfather 
to the station about five miles from Tarleton. The 
parting with mother and sister had not been painful ; 
all believed that Hope was going to be very happy 
as well as useful, aud that the months of absence 
would soon pass away. Mr. Fellowes, less placable, 
indulged himself in a hearty grumble, and frequently 
declared this should be the last time he would per- 
mit Hope to turn ‘‘ good Samaritan ”’ for the benefit 
of strangers. 

The station reached, the ticket taken, and Hope 
seated in the carriage, Mr. Fellowes put a letter into 
her hand, saying,— 

‘‘T undertook to deliver this myself—read it alone. 
My little Hope has character enough to decide for 
herself; it is better for her to be uninfluenced by the 
folks at home. Should you want a counsellor, your 
old friend Mrs. Ashworth will not fail you.” 

Surprised and bewildered, Hope had only time to 
take the letter, catching a smile half serious half 
mirthful from Mr. Fellowes as he stepped back at 
the bidding of the guard, and the train dashed away 
from the platform. 

Having no companions, she was able to open her 
letter and peruse it at her ease; but first she exam- 
ined its exterior. The writing was not unfamiliar, 
but what had the writer to say to her requiring so 
much preliminary caution and after-consideration ? 

Beginning to read with curiosity, she soon con- 
tinued with a quickening pulse and a beating heart. 
She was not mistaken. Even without the confirma- 
tion of the signature, she was speedily aware that her 
correspondent was no less a person than the vicar of 
Tarleton. In a few words Mr. Saunders stated the 
general appreciation he had long had for her cha- 
racter, and asked her to become the mistress of 
his home, and bring her rich dower of virtues to 
brighten it. 

Hope was overwhelmed. She had never thought 
of marriage in reference to herself. These events 
often come by stealth, but to Hope this was a 
shock. The sweetness of her home life had hitherto 
been enough for her. Friendship she understood, 
but to ties of love, in their subtle and powerful cha- 
racter, she was a stranger. First came a feeling of 
dismay, next a tumulfuous mixture of doubt and 
gratification, and finally a rush of fear so mingled 
with excitement, that for some minutes she was de- 
prived of the power of calm reflection. The first 
distinct thought arising out of this mental con- 
fusion was wonder that Mr. Saunders had selected 
her; the second, whether she felt sufficiently grate- 
ful. The latter doubt remained long unsolved. She 
could not understand herself. Gazing out of the 
window, she watched with interest the objects on the 
line appear and vanish with an even velocity that 
made her think the train was going very slowly, and 
would never arrive at the terminus, and at other 
times she thought the speed was too great to be 
safe. Before long the subject she was doing her 
utmost to banish obtained the mastery, and she 
was asking herself if it would not be a happy lot 
to live always at the vicarage with Mr. Saunders 
and his beautiful dog, and to have his motherless 
child, a real baby, to play with and take care of. 
She would be always at home, or close to it. Her 
earliest tastes would be gratified, and every cottager 
would acknowledge her right to help and counsel. 

She remembered a speech of cld Jacob—it puzzled 


her at the time, but was clearer now—he hoped to | 
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see the day when she would be in office in the parish. 
Was it this he meant? 

Hope blushed, and though no eye disconcerted her, 
her colour kept on deepening, as she wondered how 
and in what way she ought to answer the letter. 
How singular that she who so loved Tarleton should 
have the opportunity of settling there. For the first 
time in her life Hope weaved a garland of earthly 
hopes, or rather indulged in day dreams. They were, 
however, childishly innocent. She saw herself in 
imagination the vicar’s wife, walking to church 
with him in dignified state, presiding over the 
school, reproving, commending, stimulating, or coun- 
selling the stray waifs, ne’er-do-weels, and aspiring 
youngsters of the parish. 

By the time the train arrived in town the question 
had assumed another aspect, and she was trying to 
ascertain whether Mr. Saunders was the central 
figure of the imaginary picture, and whether she 
could render him the affection and respect he had a 
right to claim. For the latter she could vouch, with 
regard to the former she did not know. She was 
sure that she should never make a wife like Clarice, 
and also that she felt quite grateful for Mr. Saun- 
ders’ preference, but nevertheless she did not feel 
happy at all, far less so than when she uttered the 
‘‘ good-bye’ that sealed her absence from the home 
she loved so well. She wished he had not written to 
her. Other thoughts came crowding upon her mind, 
more worldly and really perplexing. Mr. Fellowes 
would not live always; he would leave little or 
nothing behind him, but, whateyer it might be, 
her mother and Nina must be first thought of. Mr. 
Saunders was young, likely to outlive her stepfather 
by many years, and he offered her a home in her 
beloved village. Little Hope thought she had a 
glimmer of the path of duty; she would talk the 
matter over with her old friend Mrs. Ashworth. 

Belton cut short all further reflections, for having 
caught a glimpse of Hope’s face as the train glided 
slowly along the platform, she was beside the carriage 
the moment it stood still, welcoming her with eager 
expressions of pleasure. 

‘Miss Hope looked so well; everybody at home 
was glad to see her again. Miss Ada was not worse; 
she had passed a better winter than they expected. 
She was looking forward to this meeting, and to the 
summer; so was Mrs. Stanmore, and so was Mrs. 
Ashworth; the latter was coming to meet her, but 
was prevented. The Captain was looked for every 
day, perhaps he would arrive that evening. He was 
so well again, and was going off to India directly.” 
Belton chattered on, a jumble of many subjects, but 
all as she supposed highly interesting to her auditor. 

In the pleasant meeting that awaited her, Hope 
for a while forgot her own anxieties. There was s0 
much to hear, so many questions to answer, that the 
subject lying nearest her heart, and the consultation 
with Mrs. Ashworth, had to be deferred. Not till 
they all separated for the night, did Hope see her 
way to seek it, when, with her letter in her hand, she 
stole softly towards Mrs. Ashworth’s room. Here 
she was sure of a kind and sympathising friend, who 
would assist her to a right decision. 

Mrs. Ashworth had not long shut her door when 4 
gentle knock disturbed her, and she saw Hope, with 


_a shy, timid manner, very unlike herself, come for- 


ward and kneel beside her. ‘ What is it, my 





darling ?”’ she asked, tenderly, removing her spec- 
tacles, and, putting away the great Bible that lay 
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before her, prepared to give her whole attention to 
her favourite. Slipping the letter into her hand 
without speaking, Hope again rested her head upon 
her old friend’s lap, and waited anxiously for her 
first words. But the minutes went by, and the 
silence, which began to be almost solemn, was 
unbroken. The time-piece ticked louder than usual, 
and Hope’s heart became heavier and her thoughts 
more troubled. It was but too evident that this 
offer was a very important business. A glance at 
Mrs. Ashworth’s face confirmed her conclusion. It 
had a worn and sorrowful look, such as she had seen 
it wear in the early days of her son’s illness. For- 
getting herself, Hope’s heart ached for her friend. 
Her arms were soon round her neck. 

‘‘ Dear, dear Mrs. Ashworth, what is the matter? 
Is anything wrong with Piers?” 

‘1 fear so.” 

The words came constrainedly. 

‘“‘ And Belton said he was so well,” observed Hope. 

Mrs. Ashworth did not answer, but covered her 
eyes with her hands and bowed her head. She was 
struggling against the dejection that comes over us 
when the last expectation on which we build for 
happiness fails completely. Acquainted with her 
son’s views, and seeing in their accomplishment all 
that her maternal love could desire for him, it was a 
severe blow to learn that this cherished hope was to 
be disappointed. DPiers had only lately emerged from 
the state of apathy and depression, over which she 
had long grieved and prayed, into his natural manli- 
ness and vigour. Life was brightening before him; 
he was going to step again into its busy arena, and 
struggle for success in a new pursuit. He was putting 
the past behind him and looking forward once more. 
In that prospective impulse she saw a satisfactory 
pledge of future exertion. How she had rejoiced at 
it! But he had cast his eye upon Hope; he had 
chosen her as the aid and helpmeet necessary for 
him; he was coming immediately to try and win her, 
but, with the mischance that seemed to attend him in 
all domestic affections, he was just too late. How 
would he bear this second disappointment, and be 
willing to start alone, with no prospect but a daily 
routine of toil, and a dull hearth at the close of the day? 

Mrs. Ashworth was saddened by the force of this 
new regret. Weary with her futile hopes and plans 
for her son’s happiness, weary, too, of wishing and 
waiting, she folded her hands meekly and put up a 
silent prayer for submission, and to be restrained 
from coveting too earnestly any earthly good. She 
was soon drawn from her abstraction by Hope’s 
repeated caresses, and the whispered question, ‘‘ Is 
there anything wrong with Piers?” 

“T am afraid so, but we will not talk of him at 
present. What is your object in bringing me this 
letter ? ” 

_ “Mr. Fellowes gave it to me as the train was start- 
ing. He had just time to refer me to you if I needed 
advice.”’ 

“He knew that I must put your happiness first ; 
he was right. God helping me, I will do so. T love 
you as dearly as my own child, and I will advise you 
with honest sincerity.” 

‘What ought I to do?” asked Hope. 

“What ought! Rather let me ask, what do you 
Wish to do?” 

“Wish,” repeated Hope, “that is exactly what I 
Want you to assist me in discovering. I do not 
know.” 
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Emotion almost amounting to joy in Mrs. Ash- 
worth’s heart warned her that she must conscien- 
tiously probe Hope’s feelings and forget her son’s. 

‘*So my little Hope wishes to consult me in tais 
important affair. What does your heart say, my 
pet; what does it whisper loudest? Is it pleasure 
or is it doubt?” 

‘Not pleasure entirely,” replied Hope. “At 
first I felt only surprise, afterwards—I do not 
understand myself. I should like to live always at 
Tarleton.” 

“To live always at Tarleton,” repeated Mrs. 
Ashworth, slowly, as if unable to satisfy herself that 
she heard aright. ‘‘Is that the sum and substance 
of your predilection in favour of Mr. Saunders? Is 
he to you only the master of the house, the head and 
centre of your future home, or do you, can you, give 
him that heart’s devotion which is man’s glory and 
woman’s proudest tribute, in the strength of which a 
loving wife leaves home, kindred, country if needful, 
and finds a full recompense in the affection of that 
one for whom she makes the voluntary sacrifice ? 
Test yourself—if Mr. Saunders were not at Tarleton, 
what would be your answer ?”’ 

Hope raised her eyes to Mrs. Ashworth, and whilst 
permitting her to see into their clear, candid depths, 
innocently replied, ‘‘ I do not know what I should say, 
but I should nof like to go with him anywhere else.”’ 

‘¢Then you do not love him. Hope! Hope! Iam 
sorely tempted,” said Mrs. Ashworth, with an im- 
petuosity foreign to her habits. ‘‘ You are as dear 
to me as Piers himself, and—can you not guess what 
I would say?” She drew the little kneeling figure 
close to her, and kissed her tenderly; ‘‘ 1 would not 
influence you against yourself; but if Mr. Saunders 
has no stronger advocate in your breast than the 
skeleton fact of his residence at Tarleton, and the 
plea that he wants you, surely I do not offend 
against my conscience nor against you by putting my 
Piers on the same level.” 

Mrs. Ashworth took a letter from her writing-case, 
and held it towards her, saying, ‘‘ If, with*such tests 
as I have been able to suggest, you find your heart 
already given to Mr. Saunders, do not take it.” 

Hope surveyed her agitated countenance and 
trembling hands with surprise and alarm. Instead 
of counsel she met with arguments for consideration, 
which confused rather than assisted her, and her 
dear calm friend was a prey to some painful anxiety. 
Without reflecting on the signification of the action, 
she took the letter and opened it. It was from Piers 
to his mother, very short, and received that morning. 
Piers regretted the unavoidable delay of one day, 
but spoke of his arrival on the morrow. 

Hope smiled. She was well pleased to meet 
Captain Ashworth again; their feud was over. 
The succeeding paragraph took away her breath. 
It ran thus :— 

‘“‘T have not much time for wooing—perhaps, owing 
to my lost opportunities and self-absorption last 
summer, not much chance; but if appreciation of a 
treasure, and earnestness in the pursuit of it, can 
give hopes of success, I will not despair. Since 
Hope’s image has begun to float about me I have 
daily felt more and more that I must gain her for 
my wife, as I fully believe that there is that in her 
which will mend my broken life, and stimulate me 
into usefulness. I trust no wolf has been prowling 


about the fold during my absence, or I shall fear 
for my lamb.” 


Ye 
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Under an impulse she did not even now condemn, 
Mrs. Ashworth had offered the letter for Hope’s 
perusal. She saw no harm in giving her son an 
equal chance with the vicar, or, at least, in bring- 
ing his claims equally under her notice. With the 
caution she had uttered, all scruples were removed, 
but not her anxiety. In that quiet room, by the 
light of the solitary candle which stood on the table, 
might have been seen one of those sharp anomalies 
sometimes acted in life—age trembling before youth, 
and hanging with doubt and fear upon the first word 
that should proceed from its lips. Mrs. Ashworth’s 
meek face, beautiful with its fair skin and with the 
white hair parted simply over the smooth brow, was 
watching Hope with an intenseness, distressingly 
eager to gather some encouragement for her hopes. 
The young girl only dropped the letter, cast herself 
down on the ground, and burying her head in Mrs. 
Ashworth’s lap, uttered a low plaintive wail. She 
kept her face covered, and her whole frame trembled. 
Mrs. Ashworth knew not what to think; there was 
some strong emotion, but what was it? Was it 
alarm? Was it distress? Was it dislike? or was 
it the first opening of the heart to a consciousness of 
the attachment? Alas! for the anxious mother, 
Hope’s first words crushed at once, and cruelly, 
the dear delusion: ‘‘Oh, not Piers! never, never 
Piers!” 

This new idea had come upon her with a surprise 
she could not master. Captain Ashworth her suitor! 
She to be sought by him—asked to become his wife! 
to leave her home, her country, for banishment with 
him. He was a proud man, a disappointed man, 
lofty in his manners, reticent in his feelings, capable 
of tenderness, but often cross; strong in character, 
though faithful to a weakness he professed to despise ; 
formerly prejudiced against herself, and often sullen 
and unkind. Oh, by what magic influence had he so 
suddenly veered round to ask of her that which she 
must so grievously pain his mother by refusing. 
A mixture of these memories and opinions rushed 
over her with force sufficient to destroy all her com- 
passion, and wrung from her that cry of apprehen- 
sion which sounded the knell of Mrs. Ashworth’s 
dearest bopes. 

Then came another picture before her. Piers 
wounded in his affections, blighted in his prospects, 
a man who had suffered much, and was struggling 
back into a life of energy. He wanted her to help 
him, but what could she do? Were she capable of 
making the sacrifice of her inclinations, of what use 
could she be in the life of a man of his age and dis- 
position? How could she leave all the dear ones at 
home, and go to India with him, when she knew that 
she did not love him at all—not alittle bit? On the 
contrary, during the three months spent under the 
same roof with him the previous summer, she had 
never been quite happy, and the affection of her 
childhood was dead, quite dead, as the feeble 
creeper when torn from the stem that supported it, 
because the admiration and esteem which nourished 
it had perished also. These thoughts, broken as 
they were, chilled her. 

Afraid to meet Mrs. Ashworth’s eye, her own 
heavy with unshed tears, which every moment 
threatened to overflow the weak barrier of such self- 
restraint as she was able to exercise, dreading also 
to pain the kind friend she loved so well, Hope 
stammered out a desire to go back to her room. 

*‘Good night, my darling child. Try and sleep, 
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and put away all anxious thoughts until to-morrew,” 
said Mrs. Ashworth, caressing the poor little face 
that looked so white and piteous. ‘‘Do not think 
I would coerce your feelings. I only ask you not to 
decide your fate hastily. Give my Piers a chance of 
speaking for himself.” 

Alas for Hope! That chance was precisely the 
ground of her alarm. What if Piers spoke to some 
purpose—what if, in pleading for himself, he touched 
that chord of compassion so strong in her, and which 
the hardness of his lot had so often stirred before? 
He had been so stricken, so persecuted, by what 
seemed to her a hard fate, wounding him where 
most vulnerable. Was he never to know the sweet- 
ness of a happy home? had she formed a correct 
judgment of his character? had not her faith been 
already shaken in her own perspicuity ? and had she 
ever made sufficient allowance for a too natural bit- 
terness in one from whom so much had been wrested ? 
Piers had so many painful memories and disappoint- 
ments, could she add one more to them? But she 
did not, could not, love him—of that she was certain. 
All the interest she had felt resulted from the fact 
that he was Mrs. Ashworth’s son. 

Poor little Hope! In the solitude of her own room 
she was in a chaos of doubt, fear, pity, and anxiety. 
The closed door shut her in with a host of these un- 
welcome spectres, which she found distressing and 
unmanageable. Opening the window to escape from 
these haunting phantoms, the cooling breeze came 
soft and pleasant to her aching brow, but it could not 
relieve her thoughts. She leaned forward and looked 
about her. Being a back room, it had no view. 
Only a few lights streamed from other back windows, 
across whose blinds flitted figures from time to time. 
The night was dark, quite in harmony with her own 
mind; yet she had read, that even in the darkest 
hour there is light in the sky somewhere—that at 
some point, far or near, the stars pour down their 
sleepless rays and bless some spot of our sorrowing 
earth. Would light come to her sufficient to guide 
her out of this perplexity? She was afraid then 
to ask for it, conscious that her own will was un- 
willing to be bent. But, oh, how difficult it was to 
be unkind! How could she disappoint her dearest 
friend who had always been so good to her? how 
refuse the supplications of Piers, if he condescended 
to make them? Before these absorbing questions 
the claims of Mr. Saunders paled and faded. Her 
heart, while trembling, aching, throbbing, and fear- 
ing for herself and Piers, remained passive and inert 
for him. He had no concern in that convulsive 
agitation which made her press her hands to her 
bosom to stay the wildness of its beating, so that she 
might reason with some shadow of calmness. 

Of what was she afraid? she asked herself. Piers 
would not take her away with him against her will; 
and that will, Mrs. Ashworth said, should not be 
coerced. Her fears were unreasonable, senseless, 
and opposed to probability, and yet they sank her 
courage and oppressed her spirit. She might answer 
Mr. Saunders’ letter with a negative, but even then 
she would not be free. Piers was coming the next 
day, not, as she would have preferred, to ask a ques- 
tion and receive an answer, but to commence a sieg® 
which he intended should result in victory. And yet 


Hope told herself again and again that she had no 
love for him, and that, tried by the test Mrs. Ash- 
worth had given her, she was unprepared to be any 





man’s wife. 


Her pillow that night was far from 
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downy. After many restless tossings from side to 
side she fell asleep, dreamed that Piers had carried 
her off to India, and awoke with tears upon her 
cheek. ; 

Poor Hope! Her first offer of marriage had 
brought a severe conflict in its train. 


CHAPTER XXX.—HOPE ALARMED. 


Very tame and quiet was Hope when she appeared 
at the breakfast-table the following morning. No 
one, however, commented on her looks, though she 
was quite unlike herself. Dark circles under the 
eyes showed that she had passed a restless night; 
her merry voice was almost silent, and her efforts to 
smile produced scarcely more than a trembling of the 
lips. 

‘My sister will take you shopping to-day, Hope. 
She has more taste for gewgaws than I have, <nd 
more patience in selecting them,”’ said Mrs. Stanmore. 
‘Ada is already equipped. As we are not likely to 
go away just yet, you must have a little fashion 
woven into your attire. Wo sometimes have visitors. 
I told your mother to leave your dress to me.” 

No proposition could be better for Hope in her 
present state of'mind. Dealing with material things, 
choosing and buying was occupation, just the thing 
to restore her overwrought feelings to their natural 
level. Mrs. Ashworth, smiling kindly as ever, un- 
dertook the charge with alacrity. A list was made, 
and, in due time, a cab transported them to the 
tempting vanities of Regent Street and Bond Street. 
No reference was made to the conversation of the 
previous evening. Hope would not speak of it, and 
Mrs. Ashworth appeared wholly taken up in deciding 
upon the beauty and usefulness of the different 
articles exhibited or purchased. 

When late in the afternoon they returned home, 
too weary for sentiment of any kind, Hope was 
thankful to find the distress of the night before 
somewhat deadened. She was not altogether so 
miserable. Her reply to Mr. Saunders she deferred 
tillthe morrow. Was it to be sent to him direct, or 
through Mr. Fellowes? That she must determine 
herself, for it was evident she could not again confer 
with Mrs. Ashworth on the subject. For the present 
she would keep her thoughts on other things. Some 
of the purchases were brought home with them ; 
these she would exhibit to Ada. There was the new 
bonnet. The modiste had declared it becoming ; and, 
as Mrs. Ashworth smiled approval, Hope wished to 
believo it. A look into the mirror as she tried it on 
amused her. Was it herself in that fashionable guise ? 
How pleased her mother would be tosee her! What 
would Ada think of it? And before the sparkling 
expression of her temporary excitement had subsided, 
Hope was downstairs, and in her merry tones chal- 
lenging Ada’s opinion as she entered by the open 

oor. 

“Very pretty,” was the answer, but the voice was 
not Ada’s. Captain Ashworth was leaving the room 
and met her face to face. If the deep flushing of 
her cheek pleased him, the pallor that quickly suc- 
ceeded it, the cold touch of her hand, and its instan- 
taneous withdrawal, told him that something was 
Wrong, even before she cut short his greeting with 
the frigid remark that he would find his mother up- 
stairs. As she turned to go away he held the door 
open for her to pass, without attempting to detain 
her, and followed. 

. “What is the matter with Hope? Have you 
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said anything to her of my intentions?” asked 
Piers of his niéther, when the first meeting was over. 
‘“‘T have seen the little woman, and she is bristling 
with dignity.” 

Mrs. Ashworth related what had passed the pre- 
vious evening with reference to the two letters, to 
which Piers listened attentively, shading his brow 
with his hand, as was his habit when stirred by any 
strong feeling. 

‘‘ The cause of her attraction towards the vicar is 
certainly not favourable for me, nor flattering to Mr. 
Saunders,” he added, smiling in spite of himself, but 
he was obviously grieved. In this matter he was 
thoroughly in earnest ; his attachment might be of a 
rational character, but he was serious in the desire 
to cultivate it. Ho not only wished to secure Hope 
as his companion, but he wanted to be loved. The 
sentimental part of his nature craved its portion. 
Though less active as time advances than it is in 
youth when it starts up upon every occasion, the need 
of affection is never extinguished whilst a tendor 
spot remains in the heart. He had known the-sharp 
anguish of bodily and mental pain combined; ho 
had passed through a period of indescribable depres- 
sion and weariness, from which he was now emerging 
to begin life anew. It was hard to meet with fresh 
disappointment on its very threshold. ‘If I could 
have taken Hope with me I should have been con- 
tent. I would have done my utmost to make her 
happy. Do you not believe me, mother ?” 

Piers, who for some minutes had been walking up 
and down the room, now stopped before her. Mrs. 
Ashworth looked tenderly into his face, which had 
all at once resumed the careworn sad look it used to 
wear in the beginning of his illness. Though dear 
to her, and still handsome in her eyes, she could 
imagine that a visage so lined, a temper scorched by 
the fires of suffering, generally serious, often taciturn, 
would not engage the fancy of a girl young and 
joyous as Hope. She did not forget how Hope had 
shrunk from the first intimation of her son’s wishes, 
nor the wailing cry that issued from her as if to 
prevent any appeal from herself— Oh, not Piers! 
never, never Piers.” 

She was hesitating what to say; afraid to en- 
courage, yet unwilling to dash all hope to the ground, 
when he broke in upon her thoughts with railings 
against his repeated disappointments. 

‘“You see, mother,” he said, ‘‘nothing prospers 
with me; general opinion is always against the 
unlucky. The fault is of course mine. It is sur- 
prising how little I was prepared for this; yet I 
ought to have been; I knew that Hope was liked by 
everybody. Strange that I never thought of this 
parson as a rival; and the worst is, that he, being 
first in the field, I may not enter the lists against 
him. I must not pay back to another the blow that 
fate has dealt tome. How foolishly I talk; what 
has a poor dispirited fellow like me to offer at all 
likely to win that bright creature ? Why, my highest 
motive is selfishness!” 

‘‘T cannot predict your chances, but you may try 
them. I am certain that Hope is at present indifferent 
to both suitors.” 

‘‘Then you think I may try?” said Piers, brighten- 
ing a little. ‘‘If my mother approves, I shall not 
hesitate. No one can be more anxious than she for 
her son’s good name. His honour may be separated 
from his happiness, but she knows well that she 
cannot separate his honour from his welfare.” 
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of time to send a letter to the vicar, declining the 
honour he intended her. 

“Now if Captain Ashworth would but speak out, 
and enable me to say ‘No’ at once, I should be 
quite happy again,” thought Hope. 

But time went by, and Piers’ intentions remained 


Mrs. Ashworth and her son did not enter the 
drawing-room until dinner had been announced. 
Mrs. Stanmore was standing ready to lead the way, 
and Hope was beside Ada’s couch, whither, if truth 
be told, she had gone for protection. Ada being 
the only one whom Piers had not yet seen, he 
approached her at once, while Hope, like a timid 
fawn, looked in all directions for an easy way to 
escape from her position. Before she could do so 
Captain Ashworth had taken her hand and placed it 
under his arm. Mrs. Stanmore walked on alone, 
giving what Hope thought a too significant laugh as 
she passed them, which did not diminish the shyness 
now peeping out of her eyes nor the trembling of her 
hand. She did not relish having it so boldly taken, 
nor yet had she the courage to withdraw it. 

‘Tf he is going to make love to me in public, I 
shall hate him,” thought Hope. 

Piers did nothing of the kind. Standing back 
for his mother and Ada to precede them, he whis- 
pered softly, ‘‘ Don’t be afraid of me, Hope; I put 
myself absolutely and entirely in your hands. I will 
take care not to displease you.” 

Mrs. Stanmore’s favourite saying that a man in 
love is insane, and never looks such a poor pitiable 
object as when paying court, did not seem applicable 
to Piers. While omitting no attention that could 
add to Hope’s comfort, he did not forget the claims 
of others, and neither oppressed her with his solici- 
tude, nor drew upon her general notice. He talked 
to her oceasionally, less than to others, and only on 
such ordinary subjects as Tarleton and ‘‘ The Bury” 
could furnish ; and when the dinner was over, it was 
not until late in the evening that he took a seat 
beside her. 

Ilope breathed more easily. If this were a true 
sample of his behaviour towards her, she should not 
be afraid; she should feel a free agent—left to 
fill as she chose the inner chamber of her heart, 
and not be forced into setting up any spurious or 
compulsory affection within its shrine. 

When Piers went away, Mrs. Stanmore laughed 
in his face, very provokingly, Hope thought, but no 
one said anything to her; she was permitted to retire 
to her own room without a word to disturb her, glad 
enough to be shut away from others, even though 
shut in with a tumult of thoughts she could neither 
explain nor understand. Sitting down, she endea- 
voured to review dispassionately the last few hours. 
There had been nothing unpleasant in them, or only 
what proceeded from her intense consciousness. She 
could terminate her trouble with regard to Mr. 
Saunders by writing to him the following morning. 
Not so with Piers. He had asked nothing that 
required an answer, and she must wait with anxiety 
the solemn question to come, which, in its momentous 
importance to herself, quenched all pity for him. It 
was a formidable thing to become the wife of a man 
she did not love—to follow his fortunes by land and 
by sea, through good report and evil report, until 
her life’s end. Yet this, she was led to suppose, he 
would deliberately propose, and she must deliberately 
decide. She laid her head on her pillow, doubting 
whether it would not be better to accept Mr. Saunders 
and settle in Tarleton. 

The following morning swept away the chance she 
was beginning to regard with favour. A few lines 


from her mother, requesting her to pause and think 
well before she set the seal to her sister’s unhappi- 
ness, opened Hope’s eyes, and led her without loss 


a harrowing uncertainty. Every day as it passed, 
and nearly every hour in the day, she was made 
sensible of his presence by some thoughtful care, 
some tender kindness, or some cheerful word ad- 
dressed particularly to herself. Of his own affairs, 
except in a general way, of his future, or of any- 
thing that could be construed into an allusion to 
the views he entertained, there was no mention. 
Where no claim was put forward there could be no 
repression. Piers was like a kind and _ tender 
brother, only more guarded in his manner, never 
making an advance that the most timid would feel 
it necessary to repel. Hope’s course drifted on 
smoothly, no one jested with her, or appeared to 
connect her with Piers, nor did Mrs. Ashworth ever 
allude to their conversation together on that first 
night of her arrival. She was reduced to strengthen 
herself by the secret protest that she never would 
care for him, and not even pity him if he persecuted 
her. There was, however, nothing in his conduct 
that she could call persecution; he was uniformly 
kind, and that was gll. How she longed to hear the 
day fixed for their going abroad—to be away from 
this constant fear, this apprehension of seeing some 
volcano open suddenly beneath her feet. Sometimes 
she feared he would win her in spite of herself; this 
tall, strong man, whom she could not defeat because 
he made no pretensions, nor yet think of without 
uneasiness. ‘To wound Mrs. Ashworth would be 
painful ; to accept her son, except under the impulse 
of compassion, impossible. ‘If I were but at Belle- 
rive, away from his presence, away from the sweet, 
silent, yet anxious face of his mother!” was her 
passionate wish. ‘ Though I can detect nothing, I 
know they are conspiring against me, and I shall 
have to give way.” 

More than three weeks passed, and Hope heard 
nothing settled about the time of their departure. 
She was not in the room when Mrs. Stanmore next 
discussed it with Piers. ‘When may we start?” 
asked that lady, one morning, being alone in the 
room when her nephew entered. ‘‘ Hope and Ada 
are always asking me. Shall I say this day week ?” 

‘‘Too soon,” replied Piers, looking very serious. 
‘‘T see no signs of surrender.” 

Mrs. Stanmore laughed the dry, sarcastic laugh in 
which she sometimes indulged, and muttered some- 
thing about a faint heart, of which Piers took nc 
notice. Though no advocate for matrimony in general, 
she was not unwilling to further her nephew’s views. 
She had invited Hope to her house earlier than was 
necessary, had promised to abstain from all discou- 
raging remarks, and consented to regulate her move- 
ments in a measure by Piers’ convenience. Yet her 
hard incredulity on these delicate subjects did not fit 
her for a confidant. Piers could freely converse upon 
them with his mother, but did not with his aunt. 
His conduct appeared in different lights, fair or 
blamable, according to the person with whom he 
discussed it. With the former he could speak of 
Hope openly, debate his chances, and talk over his 
plans, feeling that he was acting in good faith, and 
meant to love and cherish her. With Mrs. Stanmore 





the whole affair assumed another aspect—it was au 
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interested pursuit, a family conspiracy against the 
liberty and peace of a defenceless girl. She then 
seemed to him a victim whom all their superior 
wisdom was directed to subdue; a sacrifice to his 
ungenerous selfishness. A more chivalrous feeling 
usually followed these interviews with Mrs. Stanmore, 
and so it did now. He determined to protect her 
frem himself—to set her free from the meshes thrown 
around her ; in other words, to speak out openly and 
abide by her decision. He feared more than he 
hoped, yet this plotting and manwuvring displeased 
him. He did not want to catch her with guile, and 
perhaps plunge her afterwards into the bitterness of 
regret. ‘There was no love on her side; he read the 
unwelcome fact in her eyes, which looked back upon 
him so frankly when not oppressed by the startling 
apprehension of being wooed against her will. But 
there might be something else : she was very tender- 
hearted, and perhaps Piers was will... to owe to her 
compassion what he could not ask from her affection. 
The naiveté of her alarm, the frequent shyness of 
her manner, the timidity with which she accepted 
his attentions, as if mentally weighing how much 
was involved in them, her sweet, loving ways to his 
mother, and many bewitching little characteristics, 
kept him fully persuaded that she could—nay, that 
she did—fill up the blank he had so long lamented. 
With these and similar thoughts crowding into his 
mind, Piers sought his mother’s little sitting-room, 
where the two ladies often spent the morning to- 
gether. 





ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS IN CHINA. 
T is interesting to glance over newspapers from 
remote parts of the world, and none more so 
than those published at the foreign settlements in 
China. In reading the local news, announcements, 
aud advertisements, we are at once made conversant 
with the everyday life of the British and other resi- 
dents who have taken up their abode in that strange 
land. ‘These journals also command our special 
notice inasmuch as they are printed in the English 
language, with the exception of one in Portuguese, 
and two or three in Chinese. Without enumerating 
the list of newspapers, we shall glean a few items 
from one or two characteristic of the place of publi- 
cation. 

We have before us files of the ‘North China 
Herald,” a weekly journal, and the ‘‘North China 
Daily News,” both issued from the same establish- 
ment in the English settlement at Shanghai. Taking 
the date first at our hand, ‘‘ Thursday, August 6th, 
1874.—4th moon, 20th day’”’—here we find the 
Chinese method of reckoning time (by cycles divided 
into sixty years, each having thirteen lunar months) 
in addition to our own. But there are no sub- 
divisions into weeks, or distinct names for the days. 
Ilence they have no seventh day of rest from labour, 
but work all the year round, except those in foreign 
employ, by whom business is suspended on Sundays. 

Shanghai being the chief emporium for foreign 
trade and shipping, and no observatory having been 
erected in the settlement for the correction of ships’ 
chronometers, this duty devolves upon the British 
naval officers stationed at the port, which is an- 
nounced as follows :— 


“Norice.—A gun will be fired on board the sexior officer’s 
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ship, on Mondays and Fridays, at noon (mean time) precisely. 
A red and white triangular flag will be hoisted five minutes 
before the gun is fired. Longitude Sh. 5m, 56°7s.” 


The arrival of the mail-steamers from Europe and 
America is of great importance to a community so 
purely commercial as that of Shanghai, and a day or 
two’s delay beyond the expected date causes consi- 
derable anxiety. There are now three lines of 
steamers plying regularly to this port, namely, the 
English Peninsular and Oriental Company, the 
French Messageries Maritimes, and the American 
Pacific Mail Steam Company. The notifications of 
expected arrivals are always given with conspicuous 
care. The despatch of mails is a matter of equal 
importance, and while the departure occupies the time 
of the principals of houses chiefly, the arrival engrosses 
the attention of their clerks and bookkeepers, en- 
gaged in commercial correspondence and making out 
accounts current of exports and imports. The fol- 
lowing notification of the postmaster, in which ‘“ Chit 
Books” are meutioned, announces the departure of 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamer. 
For the information of readers unacquainted with 
the term, these are receipt-books for letters delivered 
by a Chinese messenger, to see that they reach the 
party to whom they are addressed, otherwise they 
might miscarry :— 


**Noricr.—The Mail for the Southern Parts, the Straits, 
India, Australia, Europe and America, per contract packet 
Malacea, will close on Friday, the 4th instant, at 6 P.M., and 
a supplementary receipt will take place from 8 to10 p.m. For 
better security the Community are requested to send their corre- 
spondence in sealed Boxes or closed Covers addressed to this 
Office. No Chit Books will be signed when this request is not 
complied with. Stamps will not be sold or registrations effeeted 
after 6 P.M. on the days of closing the English Mails. Money 
Orders on tie United Kingdom and Hongkong only, will be 
issued daily from 10 A.M. to 4 p.m. (Sundays excepted), and on 
the days of closing the Mails up to 6 P.M.” 


Among the advertisements we read one headed, 
‘Shanghai Horse Bazaar,” where unbroken Chinese 
ponies are designated ‘‘ Griffins,” from their supposed 
resemblance to that fabulous creature in their 
shaggy skins and unkempt manes. 


‘THE undersigned will sell by Auction, this day (Wednes- 
day), at 5 p.m., sharp, 
GRiFFINS. GniFFINs, 
A choice mob of 16 ponies just arrived from the country. 
On view at noon.” 





Again, we peruse the apparently important announce- 
ment that 
**Only a few copies of the 
Lapies’ Direcrory 
for 1873 are remaining, 
Price One Dollar. 
‘North China Herald’ Office. 
10, Hankow Road.” 


This advertisement refers to the Hong List, or direc- 
tory of all the upper class of foreign residents in 
Shanghai, where the names of the ladies are sepa- 
rated from those of the gentlemen. These show the 
great disparity of the sexes, there being 1,313 males 
| and only 142 females. Among the latter 119 are 
married and twenty-three single, while four-fifths of 
the former are bachelors—so that the “ model settle- 
ment,”’ as it is called, is an eligible place for young 
ladies bent on matrimony. 





Turning to the ‘North China Herald ”—the prin- 
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cipal newspaper in China—we read among the list 
of marriages the following interesting notice :— 


‘* At Tungchow, on the 8th June, by the Rev. J. F. Crawford, 
Wong-sa-kee, formerly of Columbian and Lewisburg Colleges, 
U.S.A., to Miss Lien-yu-san, formerly pxpil in the school of 
the late Mrs. Hartwell.” 


Here we have a marriage, solemnised by a Protestant 
clergyman, of two Chinese converts trained in the 
mission institutions, that have done such good ser- 
vice to the cause of Christianity in China. 

Referring to the ‘‘ get-up” of the ‘“‘ North China 
Herald,” it is highly creditable to the conductors, 
and contains some excellent leading articles, free 
from objectionable matter. The paper and typo- 
graphy is equal to our best weekly journals, being 
about the same size as they are, but six times the 
price. The subscription for fifty-two copies is £4 
per annum, or ls. 6d. per copy—making it the 
dearest newspaper in the world. Not the least inte- 
resting fact connected with it is that all the compo- 
sitors and pressmen are Chinese, and Portuguese 
from the colony of Macao, near Hong Kong, but 
under the superintendence of an English manager. 

8. M. 





FINGER RINGS.* 


|» Lata which are now looked on merely as 
ornaments, without meaning, except in the 
cases of the wedding and engaged rings, wero 
formerly considered to be full of occult significance. 
Certain stones represented virtues, and others wero 
famed for their magical value. The Poles believe 
that each month of the year is under the influence 
of a precious stone, which exerts its power over the 
destiny of any person born during the period of its 
sway. It is therefore customary among friends and 
lovers to make reciprocal presents of trinkets orna- 
mented with the natal stones. The following is a 
list of the stones peculiar to each month, with their 
meanings :— 


January.—Garnet: Constancy and fidelity. 

February.—Amethyst: Sincerity. 

March.—Bloodstone: Courage and presence of 
mind. 

April.—Diamond : Innocence. 

May.—Emerald : Success in love. 

June.—Agate: Health and long life. 

July.—Cornelian: Contented mind. 

August.—Sardonyx: Conjugal felicity. 

September.—Chrysolite: Antidote against mad- 
ness. 

October—Opal: Hope. 

November.—Topaz: Fidelity. 


December.—Turquoise : Prosperity. 


As might be expected in so fanciful a matter,the 
moral qualities attributed to the stones vary greatly 
according to different authorities, and moreover, 
other gems than those mentioned above have been 
set apart as emblems of the different months. 

Rings were also used among many different 
nations as charms and talismans against the evil eye 
and demons, against debility, the power of the 
flames, and most of tho ills inherent to human 
nature. Sometimes the virtue existed in the stone, 





* From an article in the “ British Quarterly Review,” July, 1874. 
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and sometimes in the device or inscription or magical 
letters engraved upon them. 

Inscriptions upon rings are now comparatively 
rare, but in old times they were common. It is 
supposed that the fashion of having mottoes, or 
‘‘reasons,” as they were called, was of Roman 
origin, for the young Romans gave rings to their 
lady-loves with mottoes cut on gems, such as “ Re- 
member,”’ ‘‘Good luck to you,” ‘‘ Love me, and I 
will love thee.” In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries the posy was inscribed on the outside of 
the ring, and in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries it was placed inside. In the year 1624 a 
little book was published with the following title :— 
‘« Love’s peeve ; or posies for rings, handkerchiefs, 
and gloves, and such pretty tokens that lovers send 
their loves.” Some of these mottoes have become 
pretty well hrckneyed in the course of years, thus 
the Rev. Giles Moore notes in his journal under the 
date 1673-4, ‘Bought for Ann Brett a gold ring, 
this being the posy—‘ When this you see remember 
me.’’’? In some cases instead of words the stones 
are made to tell the posy by means of acrostics, thus 
to obtain Love the following arrangement is made— 


L apis lazuli, 
O pal, 

V erde antique, 
E merald ; 


and for Love me, malachite and another emerald are 
added. 

Name’ are sometimes represented on rings by tho 
same means; and the Prince of Wales on his mar- 
riage to the Princess Alexandra gave her as a keeper 
one with the stones set so as to represent his familiar 
name of Bertie, as follows :— 


B eryl, 

E merald, 
R uby, 

T urquoise, 
I acinth, 
E merald. 


The French have precious stones for all tho 
alphabet with the exception of f, k, q, y, and z, and 
they obtain the words Souvenir and Amitié by the 
following means :— 


8 aphir or sardoine, 

O nux or opale, 

U raine, 

V ermeille, 

E meraude, 

N atralithe, 

{ ris, 

R ubis or rose diamant. 


A méthiste or aigue-marino, 
M alachite, 

I ris, 

T urquoise or topaze, 

I ris, 

E meraude, 


The fyancel or wedding ring is supposed to havo 
originated at Rome, where it was usually given at 
the betrothal as a pledge of the engagement, and 
its primitive form was that of a signet or seal ring. 
The practice of the wife wearing the betrothed ring 
after marriage, and the husband the wedding ring, 
has been a common one in Germany. The betrothed 
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and wedding rings of Luther havo been presorved 
safely in his native country. The first is of gold, 
elaborately worked with the various symbols of the 
Passion of the crucified Saviour, as the spear, the 
hyssop, the rod of reeds, the dice, etc., and the 
whole is surmounted with a ruby, the emblem of 
exalted love. Inside are the names of the betrothed 
pair, and the date of the marriage (Der 13 Juni 
1525). This ring was presented by Luther to 
Catharine Bora at the betrothal and was worn by 
her then and after the marriage. The workmanship 
is very elegant, and it has been supposed that it 
was designed by the great reformer’s friend, Lucas 
Cranach, but the design was no means an uncommon 
one. 

A gold ring was found in Coventry Park, in 1802, 
by a person digging potatoes, on which was repre- 
sented the Saviour rising from the sepulchte, with the 
hammer, ladder, sponge, and other emblems of his 
Passion. Five wounds were shown, which repre- 
sented the wells of everlasting life, of mercy, pity, 
grace, and comfort. This was an amulet, and inside 
were inscribed the names of the three kings of 
Cologne. The wounds of Christ were often engraved 
upon rings, and Sir E. Shaw, alderman and gold- 
smith, directed by his will (circa 1487) that sixteen 
rings should be made of fine gold with representa- 
tions of the wells of pity, mercy, and everlasting life, 
and given to his friends. 

The interchanging of rings was a prominent 
feature of the ancient betrothing ceremony, but 
appears not to have taken place at the marriage. 
When Proteus leaves Julia, in the ‘‘ Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,” the lovers exchange rings :— 


* Julia.—If you turn not, you will return the sooner ; 
Keep this in remembrance of thy Julia’s sake. 
(Gives him a ring.) 
Proteus. — Why then we'll make exchangé ; here, take you this, 
(Gives her another.)” 


In betrothals it was @ common custom for lovers 
to break a piecé of gold, and for each party to keep 
half; sometiines a ring was broken :— 


‘¢ A ring of ptite gold she from her finger took, 
And just in the middle the same then she broke ; 
Quoth she, as a token of love you this take, 
And this as a pledge I will keep for your sake.” 
—Ezxeter Garland. 


Among the Italians of thie fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries if was usual for ladies to give their lovers 
rings which contained their portraits, and were made 
with the fede or two hands clasped. It was usual 
also for lovers to wear the rings given to tliem by 
their mistresses on holidays, as we find in ‘‘ England’s 
Helicon ” (1600) :— 


** My songs they be of Cinthia’s ptayse, 
I weare her rings on holly-dayes.” 


Bassanio and Gratiano give thé rings which they 
received respectively from Portia and Nerissa to the 
young doctor and his clerk after the discomfiture of 
Shylock, although Portia had said— 


‘* This house, these servants, and this same myself, 
Are yours, my lord : I give them with this ring : 
Which when you part from, lose, or give away, 
Let it presage the ruin of your love, 

And be my vantage to exclaim on you.” 
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And Bassanio had answered— 
** When this ring 
Parts from this finger, then parts life from hence : 
O then be bold to say, Bassanio’s dead!” 


Imogen gives her husband Posthumus a ring when 
they part, and he gives her a bracelet in exchange. 
‘‘ Although,” he says, ‘‘my ring I hold dear as my 
finger, ’tis part of it;’’ yet he gives it up to Iachimo 
to test the virtue of his wife. In Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s * Cupid’s Revenge,” a lady describes a 
man’s presents to his mistress :— 


*¢ Given earrings we will wear ! 
Bracelets of our lover’s hair, 
Which they on our arms shall twist, 
With their names carved on our wrist.” 


Sometimes the man gave a ring to his lady. In 
Davison’s ‘‘ Rhapsody” (1611) there is a sonnet from 
one who sent his mistress a gold ring with the posy, 
“Pure and efidless;’ and when Richard m1 brings 
his rapid wooing to a conclusion, he gives Lady 
Anne a ring, saying :— 

** Look how this ring encompasseth thy finger, 
Even so thy breast encompasseth my poor heart ; 
Wear both of them, for both of them are thine.” 


In Spain the gift of a ring is looked upon asa 
promise Of marriage, and is considered sufficient 
proof to eritble a girl to claim her husband. In the 
fifteenth ¢éntury love rings occur with the orpine 
(Zelephium), commonly called Midsummer men, en- 
graved upon them, a device which was chosen 
because the bending leaves of that platit ate pre- 
sumed to prognosticate whether love was ftfue or 
false. It was used for love divination laté into the 
last century. 

The gimmal, jimmal, gimbal, or gimmom ring, 
was a pretty invention, which continued a favourite 
for many years. It was a twin or double ring, 
and took its name from the word gemelli. Sometimes 
it was formed of three pieces of gold wire, and even 
four occasionally, in the latter case the résult was a 
puzzle ring :— 

** Thou sent’st to me a true love-knot ; but I 
Return a ring of jimmals, to imply 
Thy lové had one knot, miné a triple tye.” 
—LTHerrich. 

At first it Was a simple love token, but afterwards 
was converted into a ring of affiance; the lover 
putting his finger through one of the hoops and his 
mistress hers through the other :— 


** A curious artist wrought ’em 
With joints so close as not to be perceiv’d ; 
Yet are they both each other’s counterpart ; 
Her part had Juan inscrib’d and his had Zayda 
(You know those names were theirs): and in the midst 
A heart divided in two halves was plac’d, 
Now if the rivets of those rings inclosed 
Fit not each other, I have forg’d this lye : 
But if they join, you must for ever part.” 
—Dryden’s ** Don Sebastian.” 


Thé supposed heathen origin of the marriage ring 
wéll-nigh caused its abolition during the time of the 
Commonwealth, as Butler tells us in ‘‘ Hudibras” :— 


‘* Others were for abolishing 
That tool of matrimony, a ring 
With which the unsanctified bridegroom 





Is married only to a thumb,” 
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Wedding. rings, however, have been supposed by 
some to have been worn by the Jews prior to 
Christian times, but Selden says that they were only 
used when the Jews found them prevalent around 
them. About the commencement of the sixteenth 
century Hebrew betrothal rings, called mausselauf (a 
word which, freely translated, means joy be with you, 
or good luck to you), were common among the German 
Jews. They were usually surmounted with a small 
house, temple, or tabernacle, by way of bezel. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the wedding 
ring, the Church took care that it should be con- 
sidered a holy thing. The ‘‘ Doctrine of the Masse 
Booke ” (1554) contains a form for ‘the halowing 
of the woman’s ring at wedding,” in which are the 
following prayers :— 


‘‘Thou maker and conserver of mankind, gever of spiritual 
grace and graunter of eternal salvation, Lord send thy blessing 
upon this ring, that she which shall weare it, maye be armed 
wyth the vertue of heavenly defence, and that it maye profit 
her to eternal salvation thorowe Christ,” etc. 


‘* Halow thou Lord this ring which we blesse in thy holye 
name : that what woman soever shall weare it may stand fast in 
thy peace, and continue in that wyl and live and grow and waxe 
old in thy love,” etc. 


Holy water was then to be sprinkled upon the ring. 

In the Hereford, York, and Salisbury missals, 
directions are given at the marriage for the ring to 
be put first on the thumb, after on the second finger, 
then on the third, and lastly on the fourth finger. 
The rubric still ordains the fourth finger, because it 
is the ring finger; and the left hand is chosen, it is 
said, because the wife is in subjection to her husband, 
but this is doubtful. It is true that official rings are 
worn on the right hand, but the left hand has more 
usually been the favourite one for rings, probably 
because it is less used than the right. 

In many parts of the Continent wedding rings are 
worn by husbands as well as by wives. The wedding 
ring worn by Luther, to which we have previously 
referred, was a gimmal, and consisted of two perfect 
rings. On one hoop was set a diamond, as the 
emblem of power, duration, and fidelity, and on the 
other a ruby, for exalted love. On the mounting of 
the diamond were engraved Luther’s initials, and on 
that of the ruby his wife’s, so that when the two 
parts were joined the letters came close together. 
The motto within was ‘“‘ Was Gott zusammen fiiget 
soll kein mensch scheiden”’ (What God doth join, 
no man shall part). 

Formerly widows wore their ring on the thumb as 
an emblem of widowhood, and we find the following 
trick mentioned in the ‘Spectator ” : — 


“It is common enough for a stale virgin to set up a shop in 
a place where she is not known, where the large thumb ring 
supposed to be given her by her husband quickly recommends 
her to some wealthy neighbour, who takes a liking to the jolly 
widow that would have overlooked the veritable spinster.” 


The old wedding ring usually had its motto, which 
was often pretty and appropriate. We will set down 
a few of these posies that were once common :— 


** Let lyking laste.” 

** As God decreed so we agreed.” 

** Knit in one by Christ alone.” 

** In Christ and thee my comfort be.” 

** First love Christ that died for thee, 
Next to him love none but me.” 
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‘* Let us share in joy and care.” 

** United hearts death only parts.” 

* A faithful wife preserveth life.” 

** This and the giver are thine for ever.” 
‘* This hath alloy, my love is pure.” 

** The diamond is within.” 

*¢ V'll win and wear you.” 

**T like my choice.” 

*¢ Love and live happily.” 


The wedding ring of St. Louis, of France, was 
set with a sapphire intaglio of the Crucifixion, and 
bore on the hoop the motto, ‘“ Dehors cet anel, 
pourrions avoir amour.’’ Anne of Cleves’ posy was 
‘God sende me wel to kepe.”’ Richard Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick, temp. Henry vi, had three 
daughters, who all married noblemen. Margaret’s 
husband was John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, and 
the motto of her wedding ring, ‘‘ Til deithe depart.” 
Alianour married Edmund, Duke of Somerset, and 
her motto was ‘‘ Never newe.’”’ Elizabeth married 
Lord Latimer, and hers was “Til my live’s end.” 
An old Earl of Hertford’s wedding ring consisted of 
five links, the four inner ones containing the follow- 
ing posies of the Earl’s own making :— 


‘* As circles five by art compact shows but one ring in sight, 
So trust united faithful mindes with knott of secret might, 
Whose force to break no right but greedie Death possesseth 
power, 
As time and sequels well shall prove. 


My ring can say no 
more.” 


Lady Cathcart on marrying her fourth husband, 
Hugh Maguire, in 1713, had the following posy 
inscribed on her wedding ring : — 


** Tf I survive, 
I will have five.” 


Dr. John Thomas, Bishop of Lincoln, in 1758, 
married four wives, and being of the same mind 
with Lady Cathcart, he selected a like motto for his 
fourth wife’s ring, viz.— 

** If I survive, 
I'll make them five.” 


Our subject concludes with the last stago of all, 
and connects itself with death. Mourning rings, as 
remembrances of those loved ones who have preceded 
us to the land of spirits, have always been cherished 
in Christian lands. Lord Eldon wore a mourning 
ring in memory of his wife, and desired in his will 
that it might be buried with him. 

The practice of offering rings at funerals is intro- 
duced as an incident in “Sir Amadace.” Anne of 
Cleves, who survived Henry vit, left by her will 
several mourning rings of various values to be 
distributed among her friends and dependents. Dr. 
Wolcot wrote some elegant lines, very different in 
tone from the one usually employed by him, on the 
Princess Amelia’s mournful present to her father 
George 11 :— 


‘* With all the virtues blest, and every grace 
To charm the world and dignify her race, 
Life’s taper losing fast its feeble fire, 

The fair Amelia thus bespoke her sire : 
‘ Faint on the bed of sickness lying, 
My spirit from its mansion flying, 
Not long the light these languid eyes will see, 
My friend, my father, and my king, 
Receive the token and remember me !’” 
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Memorial rings were sometimes made to exhibit 
a small portrait, and, on some occasions, to conceal 
one beneath a stone. This is the case with the seven 
rings given away at the burial of Charles 1. 

Rings engraved with skulls and skeletons were not 
necessarily mourning rings, but were worn by those 
persons who affected gravity. Luther wore a gold 
ring with a small death’s head in enamel, which is 
now preserved at Dresden. Biron, in ‘Love's 
Labour Lost,” refers to ‘‘a death’s face in a ring,” 
and in Beaumont and Fletcher we find :— 


**T’'ll keep it 
As they keep death’s head in rings, 
To cry memento to me.” 
—‘* Chances,” Act I., se. 3. 


We have now passed in review many varieties of 
rings, and we cannot but notice the little value that 
is set upon them in the present day, as compared with 
their importance in days gone by. There are now 
no official rings, no rings to cure all diseases and 
save us from all dangers; but, instead of all this, 
they have sunk into mere ornaments. Thero is still, 
however, one ring that is associated with some of 
the dearest feelings of our nature, viz., the plain 
gold ring, as it is called, though why it should be 
plain we do not know. Why should it not be 
engraved with all the beauty that art can lavish 
upon it, and why should not a beautiful posy be 
written within its hoop? But it is probably useless 
to suggest such a change in universal fashion, and 
therefore we cannot do better than bring our subject 
to a close with the beautiful lines of Herrick :— 
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‘* Julia, I bring, 
To thee this ring, 
Made for thy finger fit ; 
To show by this 
That our love is, 
Or should be like to it. 


**Close tho’ it be, 
The joint is free ; 
So when love’s yoke is on, 
It must not gall, 
Or fret at all 
With hard oppression. 


** But it must play 
Still either way, 
And be too such a yoke 
As not too wide, 
To overslide ; 
Or be so straight to choke. 


** So we who bear 
This beam, must rear 
Ourselves to such a height, 
As that the stay 
Of either may 
Create the burthen light. 


** And as this round 
Is no where found 
To flaw, or else to sever ; 
So let our love 
As endless prove, 
And pure as gold for ever.” 





THE PALACES OF OLD LONDON.* 


Amore the many strange thoughts that cluster 
around that inexhaustible subject, Old London, 
is the changed aspect of the localities in which our 
sovereigns formerly resided and held their courts. 
Who would imagine, from the present obscurity of 
the street, that at the west end of Upper Thames 
Street stood the palace of the Anglo-Saxon kings, 
erected by Athelstan?—though, as a retreat from 
this corner, he may have had his rural palace at 
Addlestone, near Chertsey, in Surrey, in which 
county, at Kingston, Athelstan was consecrated, 
A.D. 925. The name is corrupted in our day to Adel, 
or Addle Mill. It is conjectured that the Saxon word 
Adel is simple noble or nobility, and that the street 
of the nobles may be meant. There is another Addle 
Street, in Aldermanbury, which name so puzzled John 
Stow, that he gave it up; but his annotator, Antony 
Munday, 1633, volunteers this enlightenment: ‘‘ Ver 
probable it is that Saint Alban’s Church, Wood 
Street, is at least of as ancient standing as King 
Athelstan the Saxon, who, as the tradition says, had 
his house at the east end of this church. The king’s 
house having a door also in Adel Street, gave name, 
*tis thought, unto the said Adel Street, which in all 
evidences to this day is written King Adel Street.” 
This is tolerably minute for a question of nine cen- 
turies ago. 

But we return to Upper Thames Street, where 
over and against Addle Hill stood Baynard’s Castle, 
built by a follower of the Conqueror, but thrice for- 








J 


feited to the Crown: it was burnt in 1428, but ro- 
built by Humphrey Duke of Gloucester. Shake. 
_— has laid here two scenes of his ‘‘ Richard 11.” 

he castle was repaired by Henry vir, and used as 
a royal palace until the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
Here in 1553 the privy council, ‘changing their 
mind from Lady Jane,” proclaimed Queen Mary 
The castle subsequently became the residence of thie 
Earls of Shrewsbury. Pepys records King Charles 1: 
supping here in that year of festivity 1660. Sir 
years after, the castle was destroyed in the Great Fire; 
and in Hollar’s view, ‘‘ Before and After the Fire,” we 
see it entire, and in ruins. Two of its towers, incor- 
porated with other buildings, remained till the present 
century, when they were pulled down to form tie 
Carron Company’s Iron Wharf; and a public-horse in 
the neighbourhood long bore the sign of ‘Duke 
Humphrey’s Head.” 

The English sovereigns were as frequently a; “ our 
Tower of London,” as their charters express it, as at 
any other residence. But from the time of Jolm 
to that of Henry vit they occasionally sojourne 
within the dark battlements of Bridewell, by t! 
mud and melancholy of Fleet Ditch; yet it is called 
‘(a stately and beautiful house,” built by King 
Henry in 1522, for the occupation of Charles y 
of Spain and suite. Charles himself was lodged 





* This is one of two or three papers yet unpublished, contributed by 
the late John Timbs, F.A.s., to whom the readers of the “‘ Leisure Hour” 
have been indebted for many pleasant pages of antiquarian lore. 
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in the Blackfriars, but his nobles in this new-built 
Bridewell, ‘‘a gallery being made out of the house 
over the water, the Fleet, and through the wall 
of the city into the Emperor’s lodgings in the 
Blackfriars ’’ (Stow). Henry’s house was begged of 
Edward vi, as a workhouse for the poor and a house 
of correction. The gift was made in 1553, and con- 
firmed by Queen Mary, and in 1555 the mayor and 
aldermen entered Bridewell, and took possession : 


*¢ Thus, 
{ Fortune can top the world : a prince’s court 
Is thus a prison now.” —Dekker. 


Crosby Place, or Hall, in Bishopsgate Street, built 
of stone and timber, very large and }eautiful, and 
the highest at that time in London, had Richard 
Duke of Gloucester for a tenant ; though the historian 
is compelled to say that neither at the death of 
Henry vi, in 1471, nor at the marriage of Richard 
with the Lady Anne, in 14738, is it probable that 
Richard was in possession of Crosby Place; but here 
he plotted his elevation to the throne. It has been 
the abode of a millionaire, and let as a packer’s ware- 
house, and is now a dining place. 

The eastern palace of the heir to the British throne 
is yet commemorated in the half-forgotten name of 
“Petty Wales;’’ it was a stone mansion ‘‘ appointed 
for the Princes of Wales when they repaired to this 
city” (Stow). 

Over against where now stands the Monument was 
another royal residence. ‘‘ Above Crooked Lane, and 
upon Fish Street Hill (says Stow), is one great house, 
for the most part built of stone, which pertained 
some time to Edward the Black Prince, son of 
Edward 111, who was, in his lifetime, lodged there. 
It is now altered to a common hostelry, having the 
Black Bull for a sign.”” It lasted till our time, when 
it was taken down for the new London Bridge im- 

rovements. ‘The first marriage festival, in 1361, of 
‘dward the Black Prince with the ‘“‘ Fair Countess,”’ 





the regal Joan of Kent, was kept in their princely 
mansion on Fish Street Hill! 

What prince would now think of an abode in 
Pope’s Head Alley, or riding to dine in Turnwheel 
th Lane, as we are informed Richard 1m did, when his 
brother lay at the ‘‘ Erber,” in 1397, where, by the 
way, Henry vi was virtually deposed. 





i. . In the suburbs, at Kennington, a manor of Lam- 
- beth named from Saxon words signifying the place 
3 or town of the king, our sovereigns had a palace 
ws from a very early period till the time of Henry vu. 
oil Here Harold, son of Earl Godwin, seized the crown 
ce the day after the death of the Confessor, and is said 
wi to have placed it on his own head. Here, in 1231, 
the King Henry ur held his court, and passed a solemn 


and stately Christmas. In 1376 came here the Duke 
of Lancaster, to escape the fury of the London popu- 
lace; and hither came a deputation of the chiefest 
citizens to Richard u, ‘‘ before the old king was de- 

arted,”’ ‘‘to accept him for their true and lawful 

ing and governor.”? Kennington was the occasional 
residence of Henry rv and vi. Henry vir was here 
shortly previous to his coronation, and Leland tells 
led us that Catherine of Aragon was here for a few days; 
: after which the palace probably fell into decay. 
Camden, late in the reign of Elizabeth, says, though 


mit 
ike 


a erroneously, that, ‘‘of this retreat of our ancient 
tits kings, neither the name nor the ruins are now to be 
Se found.” Kennington was annexed to the manor of 
ur” the Duchy of Cornwall in the reign of Edward m, 
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who was here in 1339, from a document attested by 
the Black Prince, then only ten years of age. James 1 
settled the manor, with other estates, on his eldest 
son, Henry Prince of Wales; and after his decease, 
in 1612, on Prince Charles, afterwards Charles 1, 
and they have ever since been held as part of the 
estate of the Prince of Wales, as Duke of Cornwall. 
Charles was the last tenant of the palace, which was 
then taken down, and there was built on the site a 
manor-house; but of the palace offices there re- 
mained the stables, a long building of flint and stone, 
used as a barn; this was taken down in 1795. Tho 
palace stood within the triangular piece of ground 
near Kennington Cross: thick fragments of walls of 
flint, chalk, and rubble intermixed, may yet be seen 
in the cellars of some adjoining houses. 

Kew House became a royal residence in the year 
1730; and in 1772, of George m1; and in ‘the 
Dutch House”? were born all the children of the 
sovereign and Queen Charlotte, except the Prince of 
Wales. The house is of red brick, built about the 
time of Jamesr. A new palace, in a castellated form, 
was commenced building for George mr on a spot 
adjacent to the Thames in the Richmond Gardens: 
the general plan was rectangular, with round towers 
at each corner, and small ones at each face. It was 
of stone, but was never finished internally; nor was 
it ever inhabited by the king. After his decease it 
was sold piecemeal, and the last of its materials were 
removed in 1827. 

That our sovereigns appreciated the eminent beauty 
of Richmond is attested by its having been a 
royal residence during many reigns. The place was 
anciently called Sheene, which in the Saxon signifies 
shining or resplendent; but the name appears to have 
been attached to this spot long before it became the 
seat of royalty. It was styled Richmond by com- 
mand of King Henry vu, who inherited the earldom 
of Richmond, in Yorkshire, from his father, Edmund 
Tudor, on whom it was bestowed by his half-brother, 
Edward tv. Sheene occurs in documents of Edward 1 
and 11, dated from here. A palace is said to have 
been erected by Edward 111 on his manor at Sheene : 
no authority has been discovered for this statement ; 
yet there can be no doubt that a royal mansion 
existed here in the time of that king, for here ter- 
minated his long and victorious reign, June 21, 1877. 
His grandson and successor, Richard 11, passed much 
of his time here during the life of his first queen, 
Anne of Bohemia; for on her death, which happened 
at Sheene, in 1394, he was so violently affected, ‘‘ that 
he, besides cursing the place where she died, did 
also, for anger, throwe downe all the buildings, unto 
which the former kings, being wearied of the citie, 
were wont for pleasure to resort” (Stow’s Chronicle). 

Richmond Palace remained in ruins during the 
reign of Henry 1v; but Henry v, soon after he 
ascended the throne, restored the edifice to its 
former magnificence. Thomas Elmham says, in his 
Life of that king, ‘‘it was a delightful mansion, of 
curious and costly workmanship, and befitting the 
character and condition of a king.” Edward rv, 
in the sixth year of his reign, granted the manor 
to his queen, Elizabeth Woodville, for her life. 
Henry vit deprived her of all her possessions and 
confined her in the monastery at Bermondsey, where 
she died some years afterwards. In 1492 Henry vir 
held a grand tournament at Richmond, which lasted 
a month. In 1498 a great part of the old palace 
was destroyed by fire, ‘‘ with hangings, beds, apparel, 
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plate, and many jewels.” In 1501 this was restored. 
Another fire occurred in the king’s chamber in 
1506-7. In the same year Philip 1 of Spain, who 
had been driven on the coast of England by a 
storm, was entertained by King Henry at Richmond, 
‘‘ where many notable feates of armes were proved, 
both of tylte, tourney, and barriers.” At this palace 
Henry vir died, April 21, 1509. It is probable 
that Henry had a picture-gallery and a library at 
the palace. A picture of Henry v and his family, 
the Marriage of Henry v1, and that of Henry vit, 
which were at Strawberry Hill, are supposed to have 
been painted at this time, as decorations for the 
palaces. They are engraved in the ‘ Anecdotes 
of Painting.” Henry vim kept his Christmas 
at Richmond in the year of his accession; and 
on January 12 following was held here a tourna- 
ment, when the king, for the first time, en- 
gaged in chivalrous exercises. On New Year’s 
day, 1511, Queen Catherine, at Richmond, was 
delivered of a son, who, on the ensuing 23rd of 
February, died at his birthplace, and was interred 
at Westminster. Hall, in his “Chronicle,” says 
that the Emperor Charles v, who visited England in 
1522, was lodged at Richmond. In 1526, Henry 
having received from Cardinal Wolsey the magni- 
ficent present of his newly-completed palace of 
Hampton Court, the Cardinal had permission to reside 
at Richmond. Hall tells that when the servants of 
Henry vir saw the Cardinal keep house here, they 
marvelled grudgingly, saying, ‘‘ So a butcher’s dogge 
doth lie in the manor of Richmond.” 

In 1541 the royal demesnes at Richmond were 
granted to Anne of Cleves, after her voluntary 
divorce from King Henry: she spent much of her 
after-life here, but resigned Richmond to King 
Edward vi in 1548. Queen Mary, with her newly- 
wedded consort, Philip of Spain, removed from 
Windsor to Richmond in 1554; but State papers 
show that the queen was here at other times. The 
Princess Elizabeth was secluded here for a short time, 
and it afterwards became with her a favourite place 
of residence. Here she entertained Eric 1v, King of 
Sweden, when he visited England to make her a 
proposal of marriage. Queen Elizabeth died here 
on the 24th of March, 1603, in a chamber over 
the palace-gate, refusing to be placed in bed, im- 
patiently rejecting the consolation of her atten- 
dants, and full of remorse for the execution of her 
favourite Essex. When the Plague raged in London, 
at the time of the accession of James 1, the Ex- 
chequer and other courts of law were removed to 
Richmond, as they were on the same account in 
1625. In 1610 the manor, with the palace and park, 
was settled on Henry, Prince of Wales, who had 
resided at Richmond in 1605; and it appears that 
he kept house here in 1612, in which latter year he 
died. In 1617 the royal estate was granted to 
Charles, Prince of Wales, who often resided at the 
palace after he became king, and had here a large 
collection of pictures. In 1627 the manor, mansion, 
and old park were settled on the Queen Henrietta 
Maria as part of her dower. In 1636 a masque 
was performed before the king and queen at Rich- 
mond by Lord Buckhurst and Edward Sackville, 
afterwards Earl of Dorset. 

After the execution of Charles, in 1649, a survey 
was taken of the palace, which shows it to have con- 
tained a spacious hall; private lodgings, three stories 
high, with fourteen turrets; a round edifice, called 








the ‘‘ canted tower ;” and a chapel, “‘ with cathedral 
seats and pews.” Adjoining the private garden was 
an open gallery, with a covered gallery over it. The 
materials of the palace were valued at £10,782 19s. 2d., 
and were purchased by creditors of the late king, 
Subsequently the palace was sold to Sir George 
Norton, a member of the High Court of Justice, who 
signed the warrant for the execution of Charles 1. 
Shortly after the restoration of Charles m, “‘ several 
boats, laden with rich and curious effigies, formerly 
belonging to Charles 1, but since alienated,” are said 
to have been brought from Richmond to Whitehall. 
On the restoration of the Richmond estate to the 
queen-mother, Sir Edward Villiers, father of the first 
Earl of Jersey, had a grant of the royal house and 
manor, which he afterwards re-leased to King 
James 11, by whom some parts of the palace were 
repaired: his son, known in history as the Pretender, 
was, according to Bishop Burnet, nursed at Richmond. 
No subsequent appointment respecting this manor 
was discovered until October 4th, 1770, when it was 
granted to Charlotte, George m1’s consort, for her 
life. From this grant was excepted the site of the 
palace, then held under leases from the Crown by 
various individuals; nor did it include the royal park, 
enclosed in the reign of Charles1. We have before 
us an engraving of the gateway, and the cluster of 
buildings immediately adjoining, which were in 
1846 all that remained of this once favourite seat of 
royalty. Several residences were built on the palace 
site, including Cholmondeley House, which had here 
a noble gallery of fine pictures. It was afterwards 
the property of the Duke of Queensberry, who had, 
to decorate his hall, the tapestry which hung behind 
the Earl of Clarendon in the Court of Chancery. 
Eltham Palace, which lies about a quarter of a 
mile to the south of the village of Eltham, on the 
North Kent Railway, is of equal historical interest 
to Richmond. Passing over the names of the early 
possessors of the manor, the Crown long preserved a 
moiety, and now holds its entire extent. Its origin 
is lost in obscurity ; and the absence of data respect- 
ing a place which for centuries was a favourite abode 
of English monarchs is remarkable. Its Saxon 
name (eald and ham)—the old town or habitation— 
shows it to be of great antiquity. Anthony de Bee, 
Bishop of Durham, having fraudulently secured pos- 
session of the manor, left it to Eleanor, queen of 
Edward 1. Edward 1 frequently resided here; his 
queen was delivered of a son, who had the name of 
John of Eltham, whence the hall probably derives 
its local name of ‘‘ King John’s Barn;” unless it 
obtained this appellation from the sumptuous enter- 
tainment given here by Edward m1 to the captive 
King John of France. Froissart, a frequent guest 
here, records how, on a Sunday afternoon, Edward 
and Philippa waited at the gates to receive the fallen 
monarch, and how, ‘‘ between that time and supper, 
in his honour were many good dances and carols, at 
which the young Lord de Courcy distinguished him- 
self by singing and dancing.” The “Statutes of 
Eltham,” containing precedents for the government 
of the king’s house, were made at this palace. 
Edward 11 held two parliaments here; and Lionel, 
his third son, kept his Christmas here, when the 
king was in France, in 1347. Richard m resided 
much at Eltham, and ‘took great delight in the 
pleasantness of the place,” and whilst wasting his 
time here the parliament sent this monarch a bold 
message and remonstrance on his arbitrary conduct. 
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Henry tv kept his last Christmas here, in 1412; 
two years afterwards Henry v made great prepara- 
tions for feasting at Christmas, but suddenly left the 
palace, in consequence of an idle report of an attempt 
to assassinate him. Henry vi made it his principal 
residence, ‘‘ keeping his Christmas with splendour 
and feasting in 1420.” Edward 1Vv, to his great cost, 
repaired his house at Eltham, and in 1482 kept a 
splendid Christmas here, with great feastings, two 
thousand persons being fed at his expense every day. 
Edward tv is the first sovereign on record who is 
mentioned as having built any part of Eltham 
Palace: the hall was erected by him. Henry vn built 
a handsome front to his palace towards the moat, 
and was usually resident here; he most commonly 
dined in the great hall, and all his officers kept their 
tables in it. 

Henry vu, in 1515 and 1527, kept his Whitsun- 
tide and Christmas at Eltham. His residence, how- 
ever, was only occasional, for ‘‘ this house, by reason 
of the nearness to Greenwich, hath not been so 
greatly esteemed, the rather also that the pleasures 
of the emparked groundes here may be in manner as 
well enjoyed, the court lying at Greenwich, as if it 
were at this house itselfe.” ‘The bricks which had 
been provided for the reparation of Eltham Palace 
were taken from the kilns there, and used in the im- 
provement and extension of the royal residence of 
Placentia at Greenwich. Queen Elizabeth spent a 
few days at Eltham in 1559. The palace had long 
been sinking into neglect, but it was not finally 
deserted by royalty until the seventeenth century, 


James I having remained a short time at Eltham in. 


1612. In 1649, after the death of Charles 1, Eltham 
was consigned to trustees. Then the timber was cut 
down, the deer destroyed, and the lands disparked 
and disfigured by the soldiery and common people 
during the summer of 1648, and the manor and 
entire property were sold, the whole of which re- 
verted to the Crown at the Restoration in 1660. The 
palace was soon converted into a heap of ruins, ex- 
cept the hall. The design of the palace was quad- 
rangular, the hall rising above the other edifices. 
Like other castellated mansions, the outline was irre- 
gular, towers and projecting masses breaking the 
line at intervals, with picturesque effect. It was 
during the reigns of Edward rv and Henry vu that 
Eltham rose to its greatest splendour. The “faire 
chapel” is supposed to have been built by Edward rv. 
The old place now presents a scene of fragmentary 
decay. In 1828 steps were taken to save the shell 
from utter ruin. About ten years ago the gateway 
and high walls marked the site of the tilt-yard. The 
moat was half-dry, and was still spanned by the 
bridge of four arches, clothed with ivy. The hall 
was then full of litter of every sort, its windows un- 
glazed or bricked up, naked walls, and rough rafters 
stretching from side to side, It was at once an 
audience-chamber and refectory, of great dimen- 
sions. It is a perfect specimen of the grand banquet- 
ting-halls of the fifteenth century. The falcon, the 
fetterlock, and rose-en-soleil sculptured over the 
principal entrance were the badges of the royal 
builder, Edward rv, who is represented by Skelton 
as saying :— 


**T made Nottingham a palace royal, 
Windsor, Eltham, and many other mo’.” 


A parting glimpse of its olden glory is gained in 
“Eltham,” a poem by the Rev. 8. 8. Allen :— 
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‘*The Hall,—where oft in feudal pride 
Old England’s peers to council came, 
When Cressy’s field spread far and wide 
Edward of Windsor's warlike fame ; 
Whose rafter’d roof and portals long 
Rung while unnumber’d harps awoke-— 
Now echoes but the thresher’s song, 
O’er the sad flail’s incessant stroke.” 


The transit from Eltham to Greenwich is short. 
In Henry v’s time Greenwich was still a small fish- 
ing town. In the eleventh year of Henry v1, 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, first laid the founda- 
tion ‘‘of the faire building in the towne, and towre 
in the parke, and called it his ‘manor of Plea- 
saunce.’’’ Four years after, he received licence to 
build and fortify a tower, with a moat round the 
same, called Greenwich Castle, on the site of the 
present Observatory. Soon after, the duke erected 
the palace anew on the spot where the west wing of 
the hospital now stands. Edward rv and Henry vir 
took great delight in improving this place, and 
resided here much, often keeping Christmas with 
great rejoicing. Many magnificent jousts and ban- 
quets were given here by Henry vi, who also 
greatly beautified and extended the palace. This 
sovereign, his brother Edmund, Queen Mary, ‘the 
Lady Elizabeth,” and several children of James 1, 
were born here, and Edward v1 died within the walls. 
Queen Elizabeth always exhibited the greatest par- 
tiality for the place of her birth. In 1559 the City 
of London gave a splendid pageant here, and we are 
told ‘‘ the queen went into the park and showed her- 
self very merry.’ Hentzner has left us a realistic 
picture of his audience with Elizabeth in 1598, her 
procession to and from church, her dinner-table, and 
her rush-covered floors. 

Greenwich was a favourite residence of James 1 
and his successors till 1641, and there is an interest- 
ing description of it in the “‘ Fortunes of Nigel.” 
The castle was considered a place of some strength 
in the time of the Commonwealth. After the Restora- 
tion, Charles 11, finding the old palace (called Pla- 
centia) greatly decayed by time, formed the design of 
erecting a magnificent palace here, which was the 
commencement of the Royal Hospital for Seamen. 
Leland has left us this curious picture of the old 
palace :— 

‘* How bright this lofty seat appears, 
Like Jove’s great palace, paved with stars ; 
What roofs, what windows, charm the eye ! 
What turrets, rivals of the sky! 
What constant springs, what smiling meads ; 
Here Flora’s self in state resides, 
And all around her doth dispense 
Her gifts and pleasing influence.” 


We now cross the Thames to Stepney, where, until 
these few years, was a ‘‘ Norman palace” of King 
John, though it was of a much later date, and is 
described, in 1663, as Worcester House. 

At Havering, or Havering-atte-Bower, a villago 
in Essex, three miles from Romford, was a seat of 
our Saxon kings, much affected by Edward the Con- 
fessor, who took great delight in it, as being woody, 
solitary, and fit for devotion. Here the Confessor is 
reported to have built a palace, fragments of the 
walls of which remain. Besides this palace there 
was another, called Pergo, that seems to have been 
always the jointure-house of a queen-consort. Here 
died Joan, queen of Henry tv. It was certainly one 
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of the royal seats in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
for during her progress into Suffolk, in 1570, she 
resided here some days. It was pullci down in 1770. 
Havering Park contains about 1,000 acres, and is 
now let on lease by the Crown. 

Enfield Manor House, or another ancient house 
called Elsynge Hall, was a royal residence, where 
Edward vi, on his accession to the throne, kept his 
court before he removed to London. Lysons is of 
opinion that the palace underwent considerable re- 
pairs, or perhaps was wholly rebuilt, in the reign of 
this prince, and most probably upon the manor being 
granted to the Princess Elizabeth. It had oak- 
pannelled rooms and richly-ornamented ceilings, and 
a chimney-piece decorated with the rose and port- 
cullis, and the arms of England and France quartered 
with the garter and royal supporters. Mrs. Bos- 
cawen, writing to Mr. Dedency, describes the palace 
as ‘‘Queen Elizabeth’s Home,’”-and mentions her 
Majesty’s eating-parlour—a large room, fretwork, 
mosaic ceiling of old form, a chimney-piece, “‘ E.R.” 
carved and corniced, portcullises, roses, and other 
marks of the Plantagenets; also a Latin distich, 
believed to be her Majesty’s own composing. Among 
the royal letters in the British Museum is a Latin 
one from the Princess Elizabeth, dated Enfield; and 
in the Bodleian Library is a Ms. copy of a sermon, 
translated from the Italian by Elizabeth, written 
on vellum, in her own hand, and sent as a new 
year’s gift to her brother, King Edward, the dedi- 
cation dating Enfield, December 30, the year not 
mentioned. When Elizabeth became queen she 
frequently visited Enfield, and kept her court there 
in the early part of her reign. The palace was 
alienated from the Crown by Charles 1, and was sub- 
sequently in private hands. It was taken down in 
1792; it was in plan a cantred two wings, with lofty 
gables and bay-windows. Enfield, which lies ten 
miles east of London, was anciently famed for its 
Chace, and many a royal party has followed the 
deer through its woodland tracts; and Epping 
Forest, which once adjoined, still boasts of its 
hunting lodge, frequented once by Queen Elizabeth. 

Kingston is situated on the south-eastern bank of 
the Thames, and there is reason to believe that the 
Romans had a settlement here. Etheldred, Edwin, 
and Ethelred were crowned here; whence it had the 
name of Kingston, or King’s Town; and Aubrey 
adds that the Saxon kings making it their place of 
residence gave it the name of Kingston, though 
credence is given to the ancient tradition of Corney 
Stakes, near Walton, being the true locality of the 
ford where the Roman soldiers effected their passage 
across the river. According to Leland, a new town 
was built here after the settlement of the Saxons in 
England. The earliest of the monarchs recorded to 
have been crowned at Kingston is Edward the Elder, 
son of the great Alfred, a.p. 900; but long pre- 
viously to that date the town must have obtained its 
present designation. Edgar, who succeeded to the 
throne in 959, is said to have been crowned either at 
Kingston or at Bath. The stone on which the 
monarchs are traditionally said to have sat during 
the coronation is still preserved here with religious 
care. Kingston is described in the Domesday Book 
among the lands of the king, and as having be- 
longed to Edward the Confessor. 

This ‘royal pleasure-house”’ of Oatlands, in the 
parishes of Weybridge and Walton, was built for 
King Henry vin, in Surrey. When the king had 
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possession of Hampton Court, and was making the 
chase there, he wanted Oatlands, and Sir Thomas 
Cromwell was appointed guardian of the infant 
sovereign, and the manor of Oatlands was conveyed 
to the king, 27th January, 29 Henry vir, 1538, 
Queen Elizabeth was here in 1590 and 1602, and is 
said to have shot with a crossbow in the paddock. 
Anne, Queen of James 1, was here, and built a 
“‘silkworm-room.”’ Charles 1, on March 24, anno 2, 
granted Oatlands to his queen, Henrietta Maria, for 
her life. His youngest was called in the cradlo 
Henry of Oatlands, being born here in 1640. A 
drawing which belonged to Richard Gough, the 
antiquary, and was made about the time of Elizabeth, 
shows the palace to have comprised two quadrangular 
enclosures or courts, and three ether enclosures, with 
a garden beyond. The palace stood on low ground. 
It was destroyed at the Usurpation, except some 
lodgings, which one of the Earls of Dorset enjoyed; 
and ‘‘the gardener’s chamber,’’ which was ‘tho 
silk-room.” The ground was also then disparked. 
Foundations of buildings have been traced on the 
site of the palace, especially when sown with corn. 
The estate next came by bequest and marriage into 
the possession of the Duke of Newcastle, who mado 
considerable plantations here. 

The modern mansion at Oatlands, which is sup- 
posed to have been erected by George, Earl of 
Lincoln, in the reign of George 1, was consumed by 
fire in 1793, whilst the Duke of York was in 
Flanders; the Duchess and her servants escaped 
with difficulty, the flames bursting out in the night. 
Soon afterwards the palace was rebuilt by Holland on 
a commanding terrace. The pleasure-grounds are 
beautifully laid out, and here is a romantic grotto, 
which was constructed at a vast expense, for the 
Duke of Newcastle, by three persons, a father and 
his two sons. It consists of two superb rooms, en- 
crusted with shells and minerals. On the side of tho 
park, towards Walton, is an arch or gateway. The 
park and surrounding grounds were nearly six miles 
in circumference. The Oatlands mansion was subse- 
quently altered to the Old English style by John 
Carter, the antiquary, but with little success. On 
the death of the Duke of York, the estate was sold to 
Mr. Ball Hughes, and afterwards became the pro- 
perty of Lord Francis Leveson Egerton, m.p. 





How to Conquer Death. 


Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 

Fooled by these rebel powers that thee array, 

Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth, 

Painting thy outward walls so costly gay ? 

Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 

Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend ; 

Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 

Eat up thy charge? Is this thy body’s end? 

Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss, 

And let that pine to aggravate thy store ; 

Buy terms Divine in selling hours of dross ; 

Within be fed, without be rich no more: 

So shalt thou feed on death, that fueds on men, 

And, death once dead, there’s no more dying then. 
—SHAKESPEARE’S SoNNETS. 
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